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Notes. 


JONATHAN WILD IN THE STATE 
PAPERS. 


AttHouGH Jonathan Wild was described 
in contemporary prints as a statesman, and 
not altogether in jest, during his latest days 
and just after his death—and therefore long 
before Fielding cynically dealt with him 
from that point of view—I have as yet 
found only one reference to him in the State 
Papers. This (which is in the Treasury 
Papers, vol. ccxlvi. f. 86), is, however, 
of so interesting and significant a kind, 
as indicating the price at which the most 
famous of thief-takers appraised his efforts 
compared with those of others who assisted 
him in the pursuit, that it deserves full 
quotation. 

Two documents have to be examined 
in this regard, the one being a petition to the 


Commissioners of the Treasury, and the| NV 


other a certificate attached thereto. The 
former, which is undated. is wrongly calen- 
dared as of 1723, “ ? about 27 September.” 
A reference in it to “the late Jonathan 
Wild” proves it to have been of later date, 
and, further, another to “‘ his late Majesty’s 


Proclamation of the 21st of January, 1719,” 
shows it to have been presented after the 
death of George I. in 1727. It runs as 
follows :— 

To the Rt Honble the Lords Commissrs cf His 

Maties Treasury 

The humble Petition of Martin Lewen Gent late 
head Marshall of the City of London John Dyer 
and Edward Herring 
Sheweth 

That your Petrs (together with the late Jonathan 
Wild) were the Persons who did apprehend and 
take Humphery Anger for a Robbery on the high- 
way committed the 28th Day of August 1723 at the 
Parish of Hornsey in the County of Middx for 
which Robbery he was commited as appears by 
the annexed Certificate and Order for payment of 
the Reward of 40/. for that Service. 

Wherefore your Petrs humbly pray that your 
Lordships would be pleased to order that the £100 
due by his late Maties Proclamation of the 2lst of 
January 1719 for the apprehending and convictin 
of a Highwayman within five Miles of the Citys o 
London or Westm' may be paid to the Ptrs 

And your Petrs (as in duty bound) shall ever 
pray 

This petition has the following written 
immediately below :— 

Whitehall Treary Chambers 

The Right Hon" the Lords Commrs of his Mats 
Treary are pleased to refer this Petition to Anthony 
Cracherode Esqr who is to consider the same and 
Report to their Lordps a true State of the Petitrs 
case together with his opinion what is fit to 
done therein 

Martin Lewen et als. Ref? to Mr. Cracherode. 

What resulted from the petition there is 
no record; but it may be explained that 
Anthony Cracherode, to whom it was 
referred, was His Majesty’s Solicitor for the 
Treasury during the later years of George I. 
and the earlier of George II. Among other 
emoluments, he had an annual allowance 
of 2007. for perusing and observing upon 
pamphlets and newspapers, for those were 
days in which the press was very carefully 
watched by the Government. With the 
petition was forwarded to this official the 
following authorized copy of a certificate 
of 1723, which deals with Wild when still 
at the height of his nefarious power :— 

To the Sheriff of the County of Middlx. 

These are to Certify that at the Sessions of Goal 
Delivery of Newgate held for the said County of 
Middx at Justice hall in the Old Baily in the 
Suburbs of the City of London on Wednsday the 
twenty Eighth Day of August last before us whose 
ames are hereunto set and others his Matys 
Justices assigned to deliver the said Goal of the 
Prisoners there in Anger was Con- 
victed of ffelony & Robbery on the highway vizlt 
For that he the 23d Day of December in the Seventh 
Year of his now Majtys Reign at the parish of 
Hornsey in the said County of Middx in the high- 
way aforesaid there did Telenionsly assault Martin 
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Lewen Gent and did then & there in the highway 
aforesaid put him in bodily fear and peril of his 
Life & Seven Guineas Value Seven pounds & seven 
shillings & Sixteen Shillings in money numbred, 
the Moneys of the said Martin Lewen from the 
rson & against the will of the said Martin in the 
ighway aforesaid did feloniously & violently Steal 
Take & Carry away and it is hereby further certified 
that Martin Lewen Gent John Dyer Edward Her- 
ring Jonathan Wild were the persons who appre- 
hended the said Humfry Anger & did prosecute 
him the said Humfry Anger until he was Convicted 
of the said Robbery. 

And pursuant to an Act of Parliamt made in 
the fourth year of the Reign of his late Maty King 
William the 3d Intituled An act for the Encouraging 
the apprehending of highwaymen &c. Wee the 
said Justices Doo Comand the said Sheriff to pay 
them the said Martin Lewen, John Dyer, Edward 
Herring, Jonathan Wild the Reward of fforty 
Pounds in manner following Vizt Unto the said 
Martin Lewen the sum of Eight pounds the said 
John Dyer two pounds, to the said Edward Herring 
the Sum of ffive pounds & to the said Jonathan 
Wild the Sum of Twenty five pounds Dated this 
27th of September in the tenth Year of the Reigne 
of Our Sovereign Lord George King of Great Britain 
&e Anno Dni 1723. 

Gerard Conyers Mayor 

Wm. Thompson Recorder 

This is a true Copy of the [original—deleted] 
Certificate remaining in the office of the Auditor of 
the Acct of his Matys Exchqr. 

Matth. Cowdery. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


“THE ESSEX SERPENT ” AND OTHER 
WESTMINSTER TAVERNS. 


At 10 8. x. 310 a query was raised as to 
the origin of the sign of “The Essex Ser- 
pent,” and at 10 8. x. 376 replies were fur- 
nished by Mr. Ho~tpEN MAcMIcHAEL, Mr. 
ALAN Stewart, and myself. In my reply I 
called attention to the altered character of 
Charles Street, Westminster, where there 
had formerly been an old inn having this 
sign, to which allusion is made in Larwood 
and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ but 
no particulars are given concerning it. 

T have lately become acquainted with a 
gentleman—Mr. H. J. Price, of Ladbroke 
Road—who is a son of the late Mr. Jabez 
Price, and who for five or six years lived next 
door to the house in question, and so knew 
something of its latter days. 

“The Essex Serpent’? was numbered 
44 and 45 in Charles Street, which with 
No. 43, the residence of Mr. Price, and No. 46, 
formed a block of four houses owned by 
Messrs. J. Carter Wood, of Artillery Brewery. 
The two houses in the centre had been 
licensed premises for a long time, and were 
also known as “The Royal Rendezvous,” 
one of the many centres for recruiting, not 


only in this street, but in the neighbourhood. 
At the back had been built (over the greater 
portion of the yards of the two houses in 
question, and also of No. 43) a structure 
devoted to bedrooms, in which there was 
sleeping accommodation for several hundreds 
of recruits, the landlord being compelled to 
have always ready at least two hundred beds, 
at a fixed charge of 4d. each per night, he 
being paid whether they should be required 
or not. There was also a regular canteen 
on the premises for its military frequenters, 
the general patrons of the house being 
debarred from entering it. The landlord 
at the time in question, was Sam. Nurse, 
who with his sister “‘ Georgie’ managed 
the extensive premises. When its end 
came the compensation awarded amounted, 
I believe, to over £8,000, the largest given 
to any trader in the street. Recruiting went 
on here for both cavalry and infantry, as 
well as for Highland regiments. 

In this street were some other well-known 
licensed houses, notably at the corner of 
Duke Street being “The Robin Hood and 
Little John,” a strange sign for a London 
public-house. This was kept by a Mrs. 
Sizer, the buxom widow of one of the old 
Bow Street Runners. This was not one of 
the military houses, but was largely patron- 
ized by the Government and other clerks 
of the locality, and was always considered 
one of the most reputable in the street. 

Another house was “The Hampshire 
Hog.” This was a military depot, most of 
the regiments of Heavy Dragoons making 
it their head-quarters. The landlord was 
named Fox, and well known in Westminster 
in his day. 

Another house was “ The Ship,” kept by a 
man named Havers, and here was the 
recruiting-place for the 60th Rifles, the 
King’s Own and Prince Consort’s Rifle 
Regiments. 

There was also another licensed house 
known as Gawthorpe’s, the sign of which 
(if it had one) has escaped my memory. This 
was also not a military house, but was 
largely used by the people employed at the 
printing-offices of Messrs. ichols and 
Messrs. Metchim, in King Street, and to some 
extent by the clerks engaged hard by. 

Yet another house, “The Magpie and 
Horseshoe,” was situated in Gardener’s 
Lane, only a short distance from Charles 
Street, a narrow thoroughfare leading from 
King Street into Duke Street. The house was 
approached by a narrow entrance up a 
double flight of steps having a handel. 
This house had a skittle alley, which was 
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much used by the fraternity of sharpers, 
&c. It had an unsavoury reputation also 
as a meeting-place for those pickers-up of 
unconsidered trifles who wanted to find a 
market for their wares. The detectives 
knew of this, and consequently were often 
enabled to come across many who were 
wanted by them. It is said that, for a variety 
ot reasons, no arrest was ever made in the 
house itself, which was looked upon as a 
kind of little sanctuary. There was a way 
from this house into Blue Boar’s Head 
Yard, which was frequently made use of 
by the “downy ” patrons of the place. 

The last of the hostelries to be mentioned 
is ‘“‘ The Blue Boar’s Head” in King Street, 
the head-quarters for recruiting for the 
Royal Marines and Royal Artillery. It 
was a worthily managed house, and was 
kept, in my own recollection, by a Mr. Read 
and a Mrs. King. This was one of: the last 
houses left standing in King Street at the 
time of its abolition for the erection of the 
Government offices just completed. All the 
places named in this note have vanished. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

Westminster. 


‘THE ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON’: 
A KEY. 

Mosr students of the eighteenth century 
are familiar with this pamphlet, which, 
under the title of ‘The Abbey of Kilk- 
hampton: or, Monumental Records for the 
Year 1980,’ was published by George 
Kearsley in November, 1780. It consists 
of a series of imaginary epitaphs written, 
like Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ upon living 
people, and some of the most illustrious 
names appear in its pages. Although it 
sage through (at least) seven editions 

vy reason of its daring personalities, it 
did not receive very favourable notices from 
the critics. 

The verdict of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. 1. p. 533, was :— 

Some truth, and a little wit, larded with much 
ill-nature, are fully sufficient to furnish a pleasing 
repast to the palate of the million. Weare there- 
fore more concerned than surprised at the rapid 
sale of these imaginary epitaphs.”’ 

The Town and Country Magazine, xii. 
610, said :-— 

“The thought upon which this work is founded 
may be styled lucky, and it is in some measure 
tolerably well executed. But we must observe 


there is too much sameness in the style, as a 
work of fancy, like this, might have admitted 
of almost every species of composition, and by 
that means it would have been rendered a much 
more pleasing and entertaining production.” 


The Monthly Review, \xiii. 392-3, is not 
any more enthusiastic :— 

“In this new species of satire, or mode of 
anecdote, &c., the characters of our great people, 
male and female, are drawn in the form of monu- 
mental inscriptions, conceived chiefly in the spirit 
and style of the celebrated epitaph on Colonel 
Chartres. Some of the likenesses in this motley 
picture are pretty well hit off; many are carica- 
big and a few are exhibited in a favourable 
ight. 

The work has little literary merit, but 
as it helps to throw some light upon many 
obscure personages I append a key, which I 
have compiled from the seventh edition. 
I have followed the description of the 
characters as they are given in the text to 
make identification more simple, although 
the author is not uniform or consistent in 
the nomenclature of his peers and peeresses. 
I wish to acknowledge with many thanks 
the kind help of H., whose signature is 
familiar in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and who 
has aided me in identifying many names. 
I shall be obliged if any one can fill up the 
blanks or supply corrections. 


Part I. 


Lady Bridget Tollemache. 

. Daughter of Lord and Lady P..... 

Mrs. Anne Damer. 

George Selwyn. 

Robert Earl Nugent. 

Bamber Gascoigne. 

Frances, Countess of Jersey. 

. William Capell, Earl of Essex. 

Mary, Countess Talbot. 

. Philip Stanhope, Viscount Mahon. 

Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumberland. 

. William, Viscount Gage. 

. Selina, Dowager Countess of Huntingdor 
. Sir Onesiphorus Paul. 

. John Crewe. 

. William, 2nd Viscount Ashbrook. 

. Maria Walpole, Duchess of Gloucester. 

. Richard Wilbraham Bootle. 

. Lord James Beauclerk, Bishop of Hereford. 
. Brackley Kennet. 

. Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 

. Frances, Viscountess Vane. 

. Charles Howard, Earl of Surrey. 

. Sir Robert Hamilton. 

. Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton. 
. Sarah, Dowager Countess of Mexborough (?). 
. Aubrey Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans. 

. Edmund Burke. 

. George, Earl Cholmondeley (?). 

. Charlotte, Countess of Abingdon. 


22. Sir William Ashburnham, Bishop of 
Chichester (?). 
23. Francis Osborne, Marquis of Carmerthen, 


. Thomas Bromley, Lord Montford, 
. Louisa, Viscountess Stormont. 

. John Manners, 

Earl of D— 

. Charles Fox. 

. Caroline, Lady Greenwich, 

. Sir William de Grey. 


ie 
10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
1 
1 
14 
15) 
16 
16 
17 
18 
aC 
| 22 
| 23 
| 24 
| 25 
| 25 
| 26 
| 27 
| 
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Mary, Countess Dowager of Strathmore, 
Frederick, Lord North. 

George Fermor, Earl of Pomfret, 

. Granville Gower, Earl Gower, 

Sir Henry Clinton, 

Lady Percy. 

Sir James Lowther, 


Page Page 
29, Lord Onslow 75. Margaret Georgiana, Countess Spencer. 
30. Lord Viscount Molesworth. 75. Mrs, Warburton. 
1. Lord George Germaine [i.e., Germain]. . William, : 
32, Philip Earl of Chesterfield. Newborough (7) 
i . John, Ear ‘ 
lady Obarles 80. Thomas Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. 
34, Edward Turnour, Earl of Winterton. 81. Lady Margaret Fordyce. 
35. John Egerton, Bishop of Durham (?) 81. Viscountess Falmouth. 
35. William Murray, Earl of Mansfield. oe 
37. Lieut.-General and Lady Cecilia Johnstone. ro m Effingham (?) 
38. Hon. Frederick Cornwallis, Archbishop of ngham 
38 Sir Honey Hog hton 85. Frances, Viscountess Courtenay. 
39. Lord spider g Howe 86. Henry Noel, Earl of Gainsborough. 
39. Sir William Howe. — 87. J oseph Leeson, Lord Russborough. 
40. Lady Viscountess Townshend. 88. Devonshire, 
. Lord Grosvenor. 
42. John Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 90. Horace bg aia 
43. Dowager Countess of Harrington. 91, , Duke of Leinster. 
44, Hester, Dowager Countess of Charleville. > ey a 
44, Lord George 94, William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, 
Sir 95. Elizabeth, Lady Craven 
ir John Lade. 
: i 96. Sir Harry Trelawny. 
49, Lord Viscount Weymouth. 97. Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. 
50. Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, 98. Francis oe Earl of Huntingdon, 
50. Charles Coote, Earl of Bellamont, 99, Mary 
51. Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, = — 
53, Augustus Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, h 
54, ute ington, Bishop o andaff, te ae 
55. Pratt. Lord 105. of Plymouth (?). 
56. Francis Dashwood, Lord de Despencer. ow. 
107. Baron Haslang. 
.58, Richard Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield and 
59, 110. John Hanger, Lord Coleraine. 
59, Amelia Byron, Lady Conyers, M Montesa 
John Wilkes, 112. Barbara, Lady Coventry. 
y Frances Leslie. isabella, 
63. William Markham, Archbishop of York. 114. Sir Richard — (?) 
63. Conway, Earl of Hertford. Worley n. 
64, rd Hawke. y 
65. Charles Bennet, Earl of Tankerville. Maynard (Nancy Parsons). 
118. Isabella, Duchess Dowager of Manchester. 
66. Camilla Bennet, Countess Dunhoff. [There $56. of 
arl ankerville, was y off's 
father, not her brother.] a Rev. Robert Sherard, Earl of Harborough. 
Lady Frances Sandys. [Another error, 
Sands wal ester: | 22 Ane, Lady 
ville’s daughter. ] 124. Dr. Richard Warren (?) 
'67, Edward, Lord Thurlow. 124. David Hartley (?) 
‘68, Gertrude, Duchess Dowager of Bedford. Z 
124. Dowager Countess of Holderness, 
69. Clotworthy Skeffington, Earl of Massereene, eokel 
: F 126, Augustus, Earl of Berkeley. 
127. Elizabeth, Duchess of Manchester (?) 
20, Engh 127. Lord Robert Spencer. 


Mrs. Armistead. 
Charles, Earl of Cornwallis, 
B—, Countess B—. 
Lady Algernon Percy. 
Horace BLEACKLEY, 
Fox Oak, near Walton-on-Thames, 


71 
72 12 
72 13 | 
73 13 | 
73 
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M.P.’s FoR Lonpon, 1404.—In my 
‘Aldermen of London’ (p. 270) I have 
stated erroneously that there is “no return 
extant’ of the members for the City of 
London in this Parliament. They are not 
recorded in any printed list, and by a curious 
coincidence both Dr. Sharpe while preparing 
his list of members for the City for his 
“London and the Kingdom,’ and myself 
when engaged in similar research, over- 
looked the notice in Letter-Book I of the 
Corporation records (fo. xxxii. b). The 
oversight has now been rectified by Dr. 
Sharpe in his Calendar of that Letter-Book. 
The names are John Wodecok and William 
Brampton, Aldermen, and Alan Everard 
and Robert Haxtone, commoners. 

Wodecok was Alderman of Cripplegate, 
and Brampton of Bridge Ward ; ecard 
was subsequently Alderman of Broad Street. 
Haxtone was a grocer, and Warden of that 
Company in 1404. 

My friend Mr. Wylie, who is a most careful 
and accurate writer, has made a strange 
error with regard to this Parliament. He 
states in his ‘History of England under 
Henry IV.’ (vol. i. p. 480) that in this 
Parliament ‘“‘the number of boroughs 
represented ..... . fell to 5— viz., Derby, 
Rochester, Grimsby, Lincoln, and Scar- 
borough.” It is true that these are the 
only boroughs whose returns to the Parlia- 
ment of 1404 are recorded in the official 
Blue-book, but the inference that no others 
made returns was @ generalization which, 
as a matter of logic, the premises did not 
warrant, and the discovery of this return 
for London disposes of it altogether as a 
tenable proposition. There are many later 
Parliaments for which some of the returns 
are missing, though not to so large an 
extent. I should not have taken notice of 
this error were it not that Mr. Wylie’s 
authority with regard to this period is so 
weighty that any obiter dictum of his would 
naturally be accepted as almost decisive. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Burrton’s ‘ PHILOSOPHASTER’ : ITS SCENE. 
—A_hasty reader might suppose the town 
of Osuna in Andalusia to have been chosen 
at random as the site of the university in 
Spain where the action of this comedy is 
set. But Osuna possessed a university 
at the time when ‘ Philosophaster’ was 
written ; the University is mentioned in a 
book which is quoted in ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy’; and Burton’s own copy 
of the book, marked with his pen, is preserved 


in the Bodleian Library. See the account 
of Osuna in Cyprianus Eichovius’s ‘ Delicie 
Apodemice et Index Viatorius, Hispanize 
indicans Itinera....,' &c., Cologne, 1609. 
Burton refers to this work in ‘ Democritus 
to the Reader ’ (p. 38, ed. 1624) :— 

“Cyprian Echouius [sic] a Spanish Chorographer, 
aboue all other Citties of Spaine commends Barcino- 
[misprinted in 6th ed. ‘‘ Borcino,”’ and so in subse- 
quent editions], in which there was no begger, no 
man poore, &c. but all rich and in good estate, and 
hee giues the reason, because they were more 
Religious then their neighbours.” 

The margin has “ Delitijs Hispanise Anno 
1604” (sic), followed by a Latin quotation, 
which an examination of the original source 
shows to be compounded from two different 
passages of the ‘ Delicie,’ the first part being 
taken from Il. 6 seqg. of p. 37, the latter 
from Il. 31 seqg. of p. 36. Eichovius does. 
not assert (as might be inferred from Burton’s 
text and the marginal Latin) that the citizens 
as @ body were religious, but makes this 
statement of ‘“Sacerdotes & omnes, qut 
rerum sacrarum curam gerebant.” 

DWARD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Gippon’s FaTtHER AND MotHEer.—The 
following entries copied from the parish 
registers of St. Christopher near the Stocks, 
London, record the marriages of the uncle 
and aunt and of the parents of Edward 
Gibbon (1737-94), the celebrated historian:— 

©1734, July 2. The Revd. Edmund Tew of 
Sabridgworth in ye County of Hartford, widower, 
and Barbara Gibbon of Putney in Surrey, Spinr.. 
Licence. W. Law.” 

‘©1736, June 3. Edward Gibbon, junr. Esqr. 
of Putney in ye County of Surry, Batchelor, and 
Judith Porten of ye same Spinster were married 
by Licence, by Willm Law.” 

William Law was his father’s tutor, and 
author of the ‘ Serious Call.’ LIBRARIAN, 

Public Library, Wandsworth. 


‘**Bosu.” (See 3 8S. viii. 106, 148; 5 S. 
i. 389; ii. 53, 478; iii, 75, 114, 173, 257, 
378; 8 S. ix. 324, 418; x. 55.)}—My only 
reason for referring to the origin of this 
much-discussed word is that I have, I believe, 
an entirely new suggestion to make. I shall 
not here discuss the merits or demerits of 
the various derivations that have already 
been put forward. But with regard to the 
statement made by Mr. T. J. Buckron (3 8. 
viii. 106) and H. A. O. (5 8. iii. 75), that the 
word is simply Turkish, bosh meaning empty 
in that language, I should like to observe 
that Prof. Skeat is perfectly right in asking 
how and when, in that case, the word came 
into English from the Turkish. Moreover, 
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@ point that seems to have been entirely 
ignored is that in Turkish the word is bdsh 
(pronounced “‘boash”’), and not bdsh, as 
most people might imagine from the 
omission of the vowel-quantity in trans- 
literation. 

I myself have no doubt that the word is 
Persian, “A person” in The Saturday 
Review was, according to the ‘Slang 
Dictionary,’ 1864, the first to suggest that it 
was popularized, along with many other 
Persian words and phrases, by Col. Morier’s 
romances of Persian life, and that the word 
bosh is coeval with the novel ‘ Hajji Baba,’ 
published in 1828 (I may say in passing that 
one of the copies at the British Museum 
is dated 1824), This seems to be the earliest 
use of the word in English, and on historical 
grounds, therefore, it may be taken for 
granted that the word came directly from 
the Persian. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the vowel 

alif (a) is pronounced aw (as in awe) by the 
Persians, but @ (as in father) by the natives 
of India. If, therefore, a word that is 
literally transliterated bash is borrowed from 
the Persian of Persia, it will be phonetically 
written bosh,; while if borrowed from the 
Persian of India, it will be written bash. 
That this is actually the case is proved by 
the fact that the former occurs in Morier’s 
novels, and the latter in the quotation from 
Lady Sale’s ‘Journal’ (1843) given by 
J. H. R. C. at 8 S. x. 55: “‘ The people 
flatter the envoy into the belief that the 
tumult is bash [nothing].”’ 
_ As a matter of fact, the word bash (bosh) 
is the imperative singular of biddn=to be. 
Bash=be thou. It is frequently used in 
Persian conversation. Apart from __ its 
primary use, ¢.g., bdsh=remain here, 
it is used as an exclamation: Bash /= 
Stop a moment ! wait a minute ! and finally 
=“shut up,” nonsense. Bdsh! bash /= 
“No more of your yarns. You have talked 
enough nonsense.” As a child I learnt the 
word from my Irani;tutor long before I learnt 
it in English. V. CHaTtropADHYAYA, 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


“A Biscurr’s THrow.”—During the last 
week or two I have twice met with this 


expression in newspapers. I fancy I have |h 


heard it before; but it has now struck me 
as being a novelty. When were biscuits 
so hurled about that they came to serve 
as a measure of distance ? Within a stone's 
throw—a gun-shot—an arrow’s flight, are 
familiar locutions to me; but evidently 


it is becoming customary to take the biscuit. 


I should imagine that a biscuit’s throw 
would be estimated at less than a stone’s 
throw; but I speak with deference, as I 
do not usually pelt with Huntley & Palmer 
missiles. Str. SwITHIN. 


“Mart” For MarKket.”—In Stephen 
Whatley’s ‘England’s Gazetteer, 1751, 
s.v. Boston, it is stated that, besides other 
appointed markets, Boston 
‘*has one on Nov. 30, that holds nine days for 
cattle and all merchandize ; and is called a mart, 
which is an ancient name, and only used for this 
town and Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, for 
Lyn-Regis in Norfolk, and for Beverley and 
Heydon in Yorkshire.” 

Of the latter towns Lynn-Regis is the only 
one which has in the ‘Gazetteer’ any 
reference to the word “‘mart”: ‘“ The 
former [7.e., the fair 2 Feb., for a fortnight] 
is called Lynn-Mart.” 

The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. mart, 1, 
has an 1839 quotation: ‘‘ After Gainsbrough 
mart in October, until the next mart at 
Easter,”’ &c. RoBert PIERPOINT. 


NICKNAMES OF PERSONS OF FASHION 
TEMP. GEoRGE IV.—A number of these are 
collected in the ‘ Life of Thomas Slingsby 
Duncombe ’ (1868), vol. i. pp. 97-103. 

‘“* King Allen’ was Joshua William Allen, 
a viscount in the Irish rage. He was 
called ‘‘ King of the Dandies,” his hat and 
boots being specially famous. He died in 
1843. 

“*The Golden Ball” was an officer of the 
7th Hussars, nephew of Admiral Hughes : 
a great gambler. 

Silent Hare” was a distinguished 
scholar with a defect in his speech. 

“The Silver Ball” was a Mr. Haynes, 


also called from his dress “ Pea-green 
Haynes.” Miss Foote sued him for breach 
of promise. 


“ Kangaroo Cooke ” was a colonel, brother 
of Sir George Cooke, and aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of York. 

Red Herrings”” was Lord Yarmouth. 

“‘Old Sarum,” the dowager Marchioness 
of Salisbury. 

“The Sultana,” the Marchioness of Hert- 
f 


ord. 
“The Lady,” the Marchioness of Conyng- 


am. 

“‘ Handsome Jack,” Mr. Spalding. 

“The Governor of Finland,’ General 
Edmund Phipps, whose right arm, from a 
stroke of paralysis, hung down like the fin of 
a turtle (d. 1837). 

Mention is also mad3 of Poodle Byng, Hat 


Vaughan, Fish Crawford, and Elephant 
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Buxton. The last was the great brewer, who 
stood six feet four. ‘*‘ The Castle Spectre ” 
was Mr. Elliot, the then Irish Secretary ; 
and “Old Glory,” Sir Francis Burdett. 
Ricuarp H. THornTon. 


[For other lists of nicknames see 10 S. vii. 366, 
430; viii. 37, 114, 290; x. 174.] 


MAIDEN-GARLAND.—The following note 
is printed in * The Correspondence of William 
Fowler of Winterton, in the County of Lin- 
coln,’ edited by his grandson Joseph Thomas 
Fowler, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A., Honorary 
Canon of Durham, 1907, p. 356 (privately 
printed) :— 

“*On the back [of a letter] in the writing of W. F. 

“** N.B.—The custom of making white paper 
garlands at the death of the young women who 
die unmarried is still attended to by those who 
sit up with them at their wakes. Those garlands 
are made of small boughs bent, covered, and 
ornamented with paper roses and bunches of 
screeds of paper. In the centre of those boughs 
hangs a pair of white gloves made of paper. On 
the side of the gloves is written the name of the 
person dead, with her age and day of month and 
date of year. This garland is carried by two 
young women dressed in white, with a white 
rod about 3 feet long, walking before the coffin ; 
the garland is suspended from the middle of the 
wand (slight sketch), and carried about the height 
of the top of the coffin.’ 

‘© No date or place, but the presumption is that 
W. F. obtained his information in Cleveland in 
October, 1817.” 

The description of the manner in which 
the garland was borne before the dead will 
interest folk-lorists, M. P. 


THUNDERSTONES.—Mr. Walter Johnson, 
in his interesting book, ‘Folk Memory,’ 
published last year, has a chapter on ‘ Stone 
and Bronze in Ceremonies and Superstitions.’ 
In it he touches on the belief in stone celts 
and arrow-heads as thunder-stones and -lf- 
shot, and the “strange circumstantial 
evidence (that) was adduced respecting 
these elfish performances.” I do not know 
whether the following curious example of 
this has been noted :— 

** Tn tonitruis tamen queedam quasi lapides sub- 
stantie. Quod ego Radulfus vidi apud Rotho- 
magum. Dum Rothomagensis archiepiscopus 
equitaret, in tempore tonitruoso, cecidit super 
caput ejus quasi ferrum sagitte nigerrimum ; 
nec tamen cappam penetravit, imo in quadam 
nec habebat nisi parum ponderosi- 

Is, 


This is from a commentary made by one 
Rodvlfus de Longo Campo on _ the ‘ Anti- 
Claudianus ’ of Alain de Lille. M. Haureau, 
in his notice of it assigns it to the year 1216 
(Notices ct Extraits des MSS, &c., vol. xxxiii. 
part 284). Frank W. Hacqvoit. 

Pe 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ TacITURN”’: GRIEVE IN SMOLLETT.— 
Will any one who knows Smollett send us a 
referenc2, as exact as possible, to the follow- 
ing passage, which is given by Todd (1818), 
without any reference other than ‘‘ Smollett,” 
and has been copied from Todd in the same 
vague way by later dictionaries ? “‘ Grieve 
was very submissive, respectful, and remark- 
ably taciturn.”” Who was Grieve ? 

This is apparently the first recorded use 
of what is now a common word, though 
“taciturnity goes back to Shakspere, 
and “‘ taciturnous ” was admitted by Bailey 
in 1727. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


* BACK TO THE LAND.”—Can you tell me 
what is the origin of the expression ‘‘ Back 
to the land’’? I fancy it is the title of a 
poem written in the Middle Ages, but I 
cannot find it. It has become an accepted 
expression nowadays, but I feel sure its 
origin is to be found in some fourteenth- or 
fifteenth-century poem or song. 

INQUIRER. 


SAINT AND THE Nicnue.—Can any of your 
readers give me the exact form, with 
instances of its occurrence, of a French 
proverb which runs nearly as follows: 
‘*Tant que la niche est vide, le saint peut 
revenir’’ ? Littré under niche quotes from 
Retz, iii. 238, an allusive use of the first 
half of the sentence, and under saint gives 
various proverbs relating to saints, but not 
this one, which, however, I am sure I have 
met with. W. A. Cox. 

49, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


Caxton’s CaustTon, Cos- 
TEN.—Can any of your readers refer me 
to sources of information about the family 
and relations of William Caxton, the first 
English printer ? We know from his own 
statement that he was born in “the Weeld 
of Kent.’ Tradition, from old time, has 
located his birth at Hadlow. Causton, the 
Anglicized (or Kenticized) version of his 
name, is preserved in a field-name Caustons ; 
and a family of Costens is still to be found in 
the parish. A statement has been circu- 
lated in this district that Caxton was born 
at Hope Cottage (site only remaining now), 
on @ little moated patch of land on Hope 
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Farm, in the parish of Hadlow; but on 
attempting to find the authority for this, 
I have traced it to a gentleman who shall 
be called Mr. B. He says it was told to 
him by Mr. A.; but Mr. A. declares that he 
has not made such a statement to any one, 
and that so far as he has any theory on the 
subject, it is an idea that Caustons may 
have been the seat of William Caxton’s 
family. Is it possible that amongst the 
existing Costens, Costins, and Caustens 
evidence or old tradition may be found that 
will throw light upon the actual birthplace 
of the printer ? H. SNOWDEN Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


“ PoInT AND INDIAN QUEEN”: ‘“ Pornt 
AND Srar.’’—Which of the many senses 
in which the word “ point”’ is employed 
in heraldry and otherwise, will account for 
the sign of “ The Royal Point and Indian 
Queen,” and “ The Royal Point and Star,” 
in both cases appertaining to a haberdasher ? 
They are noted by the late Mr. F. G, Hilton 
Price in The Topographical Record (vol. v. 

- 167) as distinguishing a house or houses 
in Cornhill, in 1745 and 1752. 
J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are they 
_ the faces 
Faint revealed, yet sure divine, the famous ones of 


old ? 

What,” they smile, “ our names, our deeds, so soon 
_ erases 

Time upon his tablet, where life’s glory lies un- 


rolled ? 
Det. 


Proud of his royal bride, the richer spoil. 
M. Kennepy. 


Land of hope and glory. 
oO. H. 
[Words by Mr. A. C. Benson, set to music by Sir 
E. Elgar. } 


Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE ON Byron.— 
I should be glad to know where I could find 
‘ The True Story of Lord Byron,’ by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, a “confession,” as men- 
tioned in ‘Byron: the Last Phase,’ by 
Richard Edgcumbe. 

PELHAM C, M.D. 
Mayfair. 


Rev. E. Dantet CiarKe.—Can any 
reader give me particulars of the five sons 
and two daughters of the Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D., the traveller and 


= > who d. 9 March, 1822? See 


Rvvieny. 


Baron Grant.—Had the late Baron 
Grant, who gave Leicester Square to London, 
any children? I should be greatly obliged 
for any particulars. RUVIGNY. 

12, Buckingham Street, Strand. 


WASHINGTON’S ORDER OF CINCINNATUS.— 
In Grant Duff’s ‘ Notes from a Diary, 1889- 
1891,’ vol. ii. p. 153, we read :— 

“‘ June 22, 1891. Layard asked me if I knew that 
there was an American Order. Washington, it 
seems, created one, and called it after Cincinnatus. 
It is hereditary.” 

Is the above correct, 
details be found ? 


{An account of the ge wag | of the Cincinnati, of 
which Washington was the first president, will be 
found in B. KE. Smith’s valuable ‘Cyclopedia of 
Names,’ sv. Cincinnati. A briefer notice is in 
Cobham Brewer’s ‘ Historic Note-Book.’] 


GARIBALDI’s Remarns.—After Garibaldi’s 
death one Italian town asked his family for 
his hand, another for his head. So says Th. 
Trede in speaking of the ‘‘ apotheosis” the 
patriot underwent (‘Das Heidentum in der 
roémischen Kirche,’ Erster Teil, 1889, KX. 17). 
Can any one give the names of these relic- 
loving towns ? J.M 


Buckte’s ‘ History oF 
Could you tell me anything about a certain 
critique on this book ? I think it was pub- 
lished in The Fortnightly, or some such 
magazine, on the appearance of the last 
edition. B. M. Warp. 

Abbotsholme, Rocester, Staffs. 


REGULATION SworpDs.—When was the so- 
called “‘ ramrod-back pattern used in the 
Royal Navy ? DiEGo. 


RESTORATION CHARACTERS.—Any par- 
ticulars will be most gratefully received 
concerning the following personages of the 
second decade of the Restoration :— 

Mistress Bevrewell, a friend of St. Evre- 
mond. 

Mary Lee and Jane Long, actresses, 

Mrs. Lucy Wise, mother of the maids to 
the Duchess of York (portrait wanted). 
Gaurer, presumably the Court tailor. 

“Madam A—,” a “ young Scotch lady 
who came to Court (between the years 1670 
and 1675) about that criminal affair of her 
brother.” She appears to have been of 
some little importance. 

Moll Kirke was in deep mourning in 1674-5. 
For whom? I shall be glad of a reference 
for the most detailed account of this notori- 
ous young woman. 

Please reply direct. G. GILBERT. 

Wentworth House, Keymer, Sussex. 


and where can 
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Hoprscotcu.—Where can I find anything 
bearing on the history and distribution of 
this well-known children’s game? Strutt 
gives a short description, to which Dr. Cox, 
in his useful edition, with much new matter, 
of 1903, makes no addition. I have just 
had a letter from a friend in Calcutta in which 
the writer speaks of witnessing Hindoo 
children playing it in a by-way of the Indian 
capital. G. L. APPERSON. 


GEORGE GORDON, FRIEND oF Porson.— 
Timbs (‘Club Life,’ ii. 200) describes an 
incident of 1795, when George Gordon 
went to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields to see 
Porson married to Mrs. Lunan. Who was 
this Gordon? Was he George who became 
Dean of Lincoln ? J. M. Butocn. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THEODORE HooK’s ANECDOTES.—I desire 
exact references to three anecdotes in Theo- 
dore Hook’s works, viz., (1) the coin marked 
55 B.c.; (2) the horns of the lean kine; 
(3) the Manx cat. G. Lorp. 

H.M.S. Antrim. 


Kiptine’s ‘ Actions AND REacTIONs.’— 
On p. 174 of his new book ‘ Actions and 
Reactions’ Mr. Kipling refers to the hero 
of the story ‘A Deal in Cotton’ as “the 
little fellow I wrote a story about.” I 
should be glad to know the title of the 
story referred to and in which of the author’s 
books it is to be found. M. G. D. 


PERCHEVAL OR PERCIVAL Famity.— Did 
the above family derive its name from the 
valley of the Perche in Normandy, above 
which hang the old ruins of the Chateau 
de Mortain ? or was the village of Perci the 
cradle of this family ? T. W. Carey. 

Guernsey. 


MacauLtay ON DrypEN.—In which of 
Macaulay’s writings occurs his condemnation 
of Dryden on the ground of indecency of 
mind ? The censure is quoted by Mr. W. D. 
Christie towards the end of his Introduction 
to Dryden’s‘ Poetical Works’ (Globe ~— 

T. M. W. 


THE DEATH-BED OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
—I have recently met with an exquisite 
engraving entitled as above, and evidently 
very old. The name in the corner of the 
plate is indistinct, but appears to be 
‘Marattus.” The date is undecipherable. 
The picture represents the Virgin lying 
on @ couch, with hands folded upon her 
breast, and above the head is a dove sur- 
rounded by a nimbus. Around the bed are 


Apostles, some kneeling, some 

standing, and gazing anxiously on the face 

of the Virgin. Can any of your readers 

supply the name and other particulars 

of the artist of this work ? H. $8. 
Bloomsbury. 


Hon. Ann StratFrorD.—I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can tell me who the 
Hon. Ann Stratford (not Stafford) was, to 
whom Ben Jonson presented a large-paper 
copy of the first edition of his ‘ Works’ 
(1616), now in my possession. He calls it 
‘*number two,” evidently presented the 
year of publication. There is also in the 
volume the autograph signature (of rather 
later date) of ‘‘ Robt. Stewart.” 

JOHN PEARSON. 

Cecil House, Sydenham, 8.E. 


PicturE By Brocxy.—The late Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson’s collection, which was 
sold at Christie’s in April, 1880, contained 
a picture by Brocky entitled ‘Granting a 
Charter to Hungary.’ According to the 
sale catalogue, it was bought by the late 
Mr. Mendoza, the well-known picture- 
dealer; but his books, I am told, were 
destroyed after his will had been proved. 
Can anybody kindly inform me in whose 
possession the picture is at 


Paramor Famity or Kent.—I shall be 
glad if any reader can supply me with a 
pedigree of, or give me information con- 
cerning, this family anterior to 1700, beyond 
what is contained in the Heralds’ Visitations, 
in Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ and in Planché’s 
‘Corner of Kent.’ 

The Paramors appear to have been settled 
from very early times in Kent, and I am 
endeavouring to make a complete pedigree 
of the family. Epwarp R. HALL, 

Furnace Mill Farm, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


ENGLISHMAN’S NEEDS SUPPLIED FROM 
ABRoAaD.—Will any reader kindly give me 
the reference to a poem or article which I 
think appeared in Truth about ten years ago? 
It described how nearly every article an 
Englishman used was of foreign manu- 
facture. W. J. 


WHEATEAR.—What is the derivation of 
this English name of Saxicola enanthe? A 
writer in The Church Times of 3 September, 
p. 286, evidently imagines that the word 
refers to the habits of the bird, for he says : 
“* The little wheatears nestle round the ears of 
wheat, without breaking the stiff hollow 
stalk as they peck and take their fill.” In 


grou 
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reality it frequents wild land and lives on 
insects. Mr. W. H. Hudson writes in his 
‘ British Birds ’ :— 

‘The great decrease in the number of wheatears 
is no doubt due to the reclamation of waste lands, 
where this bird finds the conditions suited to it. 
Toa variety of climates it is able to adapt itself...... 
But cultivation it cannot tolerate...... e feeds on 
grabs, small beetles, and other insects ger up 

rom the ground, but also pursues and catches 
flying insects.” 

Evidently the bird has nothing to do with 
grain, but, as wheat is so called from the 
whiteness of its flour, may not wheatear 
mean ‘‘ white ear’? ? The true ear is, indeed 
black, but a white stripe runs just above it 
and the eye. A French name, cul-blanc, 
refers to the base of the bird’s tail being pure 
white ; while the Germans say Weisskelchen, 
whitethroat, in reference to its white neck 
and breast, the robin being Rothkelchen. 

Is the wheatear mentioned by Anglo- 
Saxon writers ? Q. 


ComrositTor’s “‘ CasE.””—Several years ago 
I was told of a book whose author pro- 
fessed to have made out the detailed arrange- 
ment of the compositor’s “case” of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I 
shall be very glad to have the name, &c., 
of the book, and to know of any instructed 
criticisms of it. Q. V. 


MARRIAGE LICENCES OF THE DIOCESE OF 
EXETER.—Have these been published ? and 
if so, by whom, and where may a copy 
be seen ? CuRIOUS. 


CERNET’S TOWER IN BUCKLERSBURY.— 
Is anything known of this “sign ’’ besides 
what Stow tells us of the tower itself? It 
is hardly likely that a tower would be built 
in the fourteenth century without some 
idea of defence, unless for the protection of 
specie. Who was Cernet ? and why did he 
build his “tower”? Stow says :— 

“‘On the north Side of this Street, directly over- 
against the said Buckle’s-bury, was an antient 
strong Tower of Stone, which Tower King Edward 
the Third, in the 18th of his Reign, by the name of 
the King’s House, called Cornet’s Tower in London, 
did appoint to be his Exchange of Money there to 
be kept. In the 29th of his Reign he granted it to 
Frydus Guynisane and Landus Bardoile, Merchants 
of Luke, for 20/. per Year, And inthe 32nd of his 
Reign, he gave it to his College or Free Chapel of 
St. Stephen at Westminster, by the Name of his 
Tower, called Cornet’s-Tower at Buckle’s-bury in 
London. This Tower, of late years, was taken down 
by one Buckle, a Grocer,” &e. 


: The Topographical Record (vol. iv. p. 109) 
gives the name of the tenement as “ Surnetis- 
tour,” in the occupation, in 1367, of William 
Holbech. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAet, 


Replies. 


SPANISH ARMADA: SHIPS WRECKED 
OFF AYRSHIRE. 
(10 S. xii. 249.) 


TE following notes on ships belonging 
to the Spanish Armada may be of use to the 


inquirer. 
In the Channel. 

San Salvador, Rosario, Santa Ana, San 
Lorenzo, Maria Juan, San Filipe, and San 
Mateo, foundered. 

In the North Sea. 

San Juan de Sicilia. 

Falco Blanco (mayor) captured in trying 
to get back down the Channel. 


In Scotland. 

San Juan Bautista in Tobermory Bay. 
This vessel, a hired transport or nao, the 
property of Fernando Ome, 200 tons, crew 
of 60, with 24 guns, carried no treasure, 
albeit some enthusiasts are now seeking for 
ducats and pieces of eight, thinking it to be 
the wreck of the Florencia. 

Another San Juan was cast away on the 
Outer Hebrides. 

In Ireland. 

Gran Grifon, lost on Fair Island. 

Gerona, “on rock of Bunbois’’ (Bush- 
foot), near Giant’s Causeway, although Port 
na Spagna is popularly supposed to be the 
exact spot. A tradition in the writer’s 
family holds that the ill-fated ship was lost 
on the Skerries, near Dunluce Castle, of 
which the M‘Quillins were once lords. 

La Trinidad Valencera, 1,100 tons, a 
huge Venetian galleon, sank in Glenagivney 
Bay, co. Donegal. 

Juliana, on Gola Island. 

An unknown ship, same spot. 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Rosa, Great 
Blaskets Island (10 Sept., 1588, 2 P.m.); 
had 25 field-pieces and 50,000 ducats in gold 
and silver on board ; one survivor from the 
wreck. 

San Juan (of Ragusa), foundered a few 
yards away. Seventy years ago a gun was 
found here with a coat of arms depicting 
@ tree uprooted with a band across it—pre- 
served at Clonskea Castle, co. Dublin. 

A large Biscayan was lost between the 
Blaskets and Kerry Head; and a zabra, 
or small galley, with 24 men aboard, stranded 
in Tralee Bay. All were hanged forthwith. 

The San Marcos, a great galleon, was 


burnt in Scattery Roads by the Spaniards 
themselves, 


She was unseaworthy. 
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Two large vessels—one from San Sebastian, 
the other a ship of Flanders—entered Mal 
Bay, co. Clare. The first stranded at 
Doonbeg, the second near Tromra Castle: 
a finely carved table recovered is still at 
Dromoland Castle. Boetius MacClancy, 
Sheriff of Clare, executed all the survivors. 
Their graves are at Spanish Point, near 
Miltown (Mal Bay). 

Falco Blanco (mediano), Davillaun, near 
Boffin. 

El Gran Grin (Don Pedro de Mendoza), 
Clare Island. 

Unknown ship in Clew Bay: Tourglass in 
Currawn Peninsula is the probable spot. 

Duquesa Santa Ana, one of whose guns 
is on an island in Kiltooris Lake, went down 
in Loughros More Bay, Donegal. 

Unknown ship, Inver in Broadhaven. 
All the treasure salved by the Government 
officials. 

Unknown in Ballycastle, or Lackan Bay ; 
the survivors, handed over to George Bing- 
ham, brother of the Governor of Con- 
naught, were executed. 

Labia, Streedagh Strand. Some rocks 
near by are called Carrig na Spagna to this 


ay. 
Unknown ship lost off Killybegs, 5 Sept., 
1588, and a second sank in the ‘on tee there. 
North of Arranmore is another “ Carrig na 
” ; an unknown barque sank here. 
his is thought to have been the Juliana. 
In 1596 a few Spaniards were still in the 
district. Guns have been recovered, and 
some years ago salvage operations were 
undertaken, without much success. 


Authorities. 


Green’s ‘ Wrecks on the Irish Coast.’ 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, May, 


1906. 

‘La Armada Invencible’ (Capt. Duro). 

Carew Papers. 

Relacion de Marcos de Aramburu.’ 

Laughton’s ‘ Spanish Armada.’ 

State Papers (Venetian), 1588. 

State Papers (Ireland), 1588-92. 

Hume in Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, vol. ii. 

Pall Mall Magazine (Duke of Argyll), vol. xxxvi. 
No. 149, p. 372. 

‘Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. i. p. 140. 

Hardiman’s ‘ History of Galway.’ 

Hill's ‘ Macdonnels of Antrim,’ 

Allingham’s ‘Capt. Cuellar’s Adventures in Con- 
nacht and Ulster.’ 

Byrne’s ‘ Ireland under Elizabeth.’ 

Barrow’s ‘ Life of Drake,’ 


Any further information it is in my power 
to give I shall be pleased to supply. 


BERNARD LorD M‘QUILLIN, 
Liberal Club, Leicester. 


I have often seen the old cannon at 
Portencross Castle, Ayrshire, regarding which 
the tradition is that it was recovered from 
the wreck of one of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada. This tradition is, as usual, accom- 
pe by the legend that some of the 

paniards who were wrecked settled at 
Portencross, and it is said that traces of their 

resence can still be seen among some of the 
inhabitants. The old gun is a solid fact, 
while no doubt some of the neighbouring 
folk are of dark complexion. Beyond this, 
however, I am not aware of any evidence, 
contemporary or otherwise, that any vessel 
of the Armada was wrecked off the Ayrshire 
coast. 

Some years ago a paper on ‘ The Wrecks 
of the Spanish Armada on the Coast of Ire- 
land was read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Mr. Spotswood Green, Chief 
Inspector of Irish Fisheries, in which the 
whole subject was dealt with in an exhaus- 
tive manner. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of this paper Mr. Martin 
Hume, Professor Laughton, and Mr. Julian 
Corbett toox part. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES ’ COMMEMORATION 
(10 S. xii. 167, 251).—Some two years before 
the completion of the Ninth Series, I spoke 
to the lamented Joseph Knight as to the 
possibility of a consolidated Index at the 
close of the Tenth Series. He told me that 
the matter was not quite so simple as I 
thought (I had suggested a mechanical 
amalgamation of the ten Indexes), since the 
Indexes to the First and Second Series 
(if not the Third also) were so incomplete 
that the work must be done ab initio, if 1t was 
to have any real value. It is obvious that 
such work is rather costly, as compared 
with the amalgamation of 
later Indexes. Seeing that Indexes to the 
Sixth and later Series are available for any 
purchaser, I beg to suggest that the present 
generation of readers should not burden 
itself for the benefit of its successors—and 
incidentally destroy the value of the stock 
of Indexes still in hand—but that a sufficient 
memorial would be produced by re-indexing 
Series I-III, and amalgamating with the 
result the existing Indexes to Series IV. 
and V. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford, 


CARLYLE AND LADY BANNERMAN (10 S. 
vii. 210)—Mr. John Lane has recently 
ublished a book which, besides answering 
Mtr. BULLOCH’s query about Lady Banner- 
man, touches on Governor Walter Patterson 
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(10 S. xi. 207) and the Baltimore and ‘‘ Old 
Mortality ’’ Patersons (10 S. xi. 25). It is 
entitled ‘Carlyle’s First Love, Margaret 
Gordon, Lady Bannerman: an Account of 
her Life, Ancestry, and Homes ; her Family 
and Friends,’and has 21 illustrations, includ- 
ing one in colour. The author is Mr. R. C. 
Archibald. It appears that Margaret Gor- 
don, who was born in Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, in 1798, was a daughter of 
Alexander Gordon, whose home was the 
estate of Logie referred to in the well-known 
ballad ‘O Logie o’ Buchan.’ Her mother 
was a daughter of Governor Walter Patter- 
son, who is shown to be nearly related to 
the Pattersons or Patersons of Baltimore. 
She married, 1824, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Alexander Bannerman, who was Governor 
of her native island 1851-4. She died at 
Blackheath, 24 Dec., 1878. 
Joun T. MELLISH. 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


Joun Harineton: Sm 
Harrinoeton (10 S. vii. 510; viii. 70).— 
Sir Henry Harrington of Bagworth and 
Elmesthorpe, co. Leicester, second son of 
Sir John Harington of Exton, Rutland, 
by Lucy, dau. of Sir William Sidney, 
was knighted in Christ Church, Dublin, 
24 April, 1578, by his uncle, Sir Henry 
Sidney, K.G., Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and four days later was appointed Seneschal 
of O’Byrne’s Country, co. Wicklow, for 
which county he was M.P. in 1585. He 
obtained several grants of land from the 
Crown, among them (26 Nov., 1587) the 
estate of the dissolved monastery of Baltin- 
glas, co. Wicklow, which included the lands 
of Grange Con and Griffinstown. In 1591 
he was sworn P.C. Ireland. He d. 24 Dec., 
1612 (funeral entry), and was buried at 
Thornton, co. Leicester, 21 Jan., 1612-13 
(Par. Reg.). He m. Ist in 1577, Cecily, 
2nd dau. and co-heir of Francis Agard 
of Grangegorman, co. Dublin, and Fawston, 
co. Stafford, M.P. for Kinsale 1559 and P.C. 
Ireland, and by her (who d. 8 Sept., 1584, 
anJ was buried in Christ Church, Dublin) 
had two sons, James and John (M.I. Christ 
Church). James, the elder, was slain at the 
Blackwater 14 Aug., 1598, unmarried. John, 
the younger, admitted to the Middle Temple 
16 Feb., 1597/8, m. (lic. Lond. 4 Jan., 
1602/3), being then ‘‘ Esqr.,” Mary, dau. 
of William Offeley. He was knighted v.p. 
(but when ?), and was found to be heir to his 
father, aged 25, and married (Ing. p.m. 
at Naas, co. Kildare, 16 Jan., 1625/6). 


His age at the time of his father’s death 


must, however, have been at least 28. 
He is described as “of Elmesthorpe, co. 
Lester, Knt.,’’ in the Visitation of Surrey 
(Harleian Soc. xliii. 208); and is errone- 
ously called ‘‘ Sir James,” his elder brother 
also erroneously ‘‘ Sir John,” in the Visita- 
tion of Rutland 1618-19 (Harleian Soc. iii. 
39). No issue is ascribed to him in either 
of these Visitations. He d. 22 Dec., 1614, 
without heirs (male) of his body (Inq. p.m. 
at Naas, above). Apparently he left two 
daughters: Anne, who d. unm. 15 Aug., 
1623 (Misc. Gen. et Herald., Third Series, 
i. 17); and Sarah, who m. April, 1630, John 
Frescheville, subsequently created Baron 
Frescheville. 

Sir Henry Harrington m. 2ndly (lic. 
Lond. 10 July, 1587) Ruth, dau. and heir 
of James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, 
and by her, who remarried (lic. Lond. 
5 Aug., 1614) Walter Hildesley, had three 
sons and seven daughters. 

(1) William of Hertingfordbury, Herts, 
proved his father’s will 16 Aug., 1613, 
succeeded to the Irish estates as heir male 
of his father on the death of his half-brother 
Sir John, and was knighted 14 Oct., 1615. 
He m. (lic. 5 Jan., 1615/6) Anne, dau. of 
Sir John Wood of Albyns, Essex, and left an 
only child Lucy, who m. John Dingley. 
He d. in England 10 March, 1626-7 (Inq. p.m. 
at Bray, co. Wicklow, 1 June, 1632), having 
previously disposed of his Irish property, 
the co. Kildare estate being sold to Sir Paul 
Davys, and the Baltinglas estate, subject 
to certain demises made by Sir Henry 
Harrington, to Sir James Carroll (Inq. p.m. 
at Wicklow, 28 Oct., 1618, and at ‘“‘ Brea”’ 
18 Sept., 1638), who in 1621 demised it, for 
terms of 60 and 1,000 years respectively, 
to Sir Thomas Roper. 

(2) Thomas, admitted to Gray’s Inn 
24 May, 1614, and apparently d.s.p. 

(3) Henry, of Grange Con and Griffins- 
town, of which he was in possession at the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, 23 Oct., 
1641 (Down Survey); made his will as “ of 
Griffinstown,” 5 March, 1667/8 (proved at 
Leighlin), leaving his wife Elizabeth, an only 
son Henry, and three daughters, all married. 
On the death of Henry Harrington of Grange 
Con s.p. in 1840, great-great-grandson of the 
last-mentioned Henry, this line became 
extinct. 

The daughters of Sir Henry Harrington 
were: (1) Anne, buried at St. John’s, 
Dublin, 10 Jan., 1639/40 (Par. Reg.) ; m. 
Sir Thomas Roper, who acquired the 
Baltinglas estate as mentioned above, and 
was created Viscount Baltinglas in 1627. 
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(2) Mary, m. Sir Richard Morison of Tooley 
Park, Leicester, M.P. for Bandon 1613-15, 
and P.C. Ireland. (3) Lucy, buried at 
Thornton, 19 Oct., 1602. (4) Ruth, living 
unm. 1646. (5) Elizabeth, buried at Twick- 
enham 22 Sept., 1625; m. Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, Surveyor of the Court of Wards. 
(6) Catherine, bapt. at Thornton 28 May, 
1603; living unm. 1646. (7) Jane, bapt. 
at Thornton 22 May, 1605; m. at St. 
Alphage, London, 17 July, 1642, William 
Cokaine. Sir Henry Harrington had also a 
“base daughter,” Mary, m. William, 7th 
son of Richard Walsh of Carrickmain, 
eo. Dublin. G. D. B. 


Portrait By Linton, 1683 (10 S. xii. 287). 
—Redgrave says :— 

“Linton, J., portrait painter. Practised in the 
reign of William III. Several of his portraits are 
engraved ; among them one of Sir William Ashurst, 
Lord Mayor in 1694.” 


MAtet, Col. 


‘DicTionaARY OF NATIONAL BIoGRAPHY : 
Eprrome,’ 1903 (10 8. xii. 24, 124, 262),— 
Our attention has been drawn to Mr. 
Witt1amM contributions to 
‘N. & Q.’—the final instalment of which 
appeared in your issue of the 2nd inst.— 
regarding the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

These articles are headed ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography: Epitome, 1903.’ As 
is well known, the title of the work is ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Index and 
Epitome.’ One effect of the misnomer 
is to mislead your readers into thinking 
that the censures are aimed at the 
‘Dictionary ’ itself, for an index would not 
be liable to any criticism of the kind. 

In the contribution in question the entries 
number 69, or (omitting two cross-references) 
67. Of these, 39 give as omissions names 
(mostly those of small persons) which should 
in any case be omitted; while in the case 
of eight of these death took place after 
January, 1901, so that the names are 
excluded by the conditions of the enterprise. 
In the remaining 28 cases it is asserted 
that various works are omitted to be 
mentioned. All these specified works duly 
appear in the text of the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
although they are not all to be found in the 
‘Index.’ Under Rogers (Samuel) Mr. Jaq- 
GARD writes : ‘‘ From the list of this poet’s 
works the ‘ D. N. B.’ omits the most famous, 
entitled ‘Italy.’”’ This statement is, as 
regards the ‘ Dictionary,’ incorrect. 

Recognizing as we do the valuable assist- 
ance which was rendered by ‘N. & Q.’ to 


the ‘ Dictionary ’ during its progress through 
the press, and since, we are loath to make 
complaint. We feel, however, that contri- 
butions to ‘N. & Q.’ of this character are 
misleading and inaccurate. 

Smiru, & Co. 


‘“‘LIQUIDA NON FRANGUNT” (10 S. xii. 
227).—The usual form of this maxim is 
“Potus non frangit jejunium,’ and its 
authority is the common consent of theolo- 
gians. In modern use it needs some 
qualification, too detailed for your columns, 
e.g., @ cup of bovril, though ‘‘ potus,’” would 
break the fast, while tea, coffee, wine, beer, 
&ec., would not. But I may add :— 

1. It cannot be applied to the (natural) 
fast which is kept before Holy Communion. 

2. Fasting and abstinence are quite 
different things, and it is to the (ecclesiastical) 
fast, e.g., in Lent, that the maxim ME 


Dickens: SHAKESPEARE: WOODBINE”’ 
(10 S. xii. 281).—Until I saw Net MeEzzo’s 
note I had never heard it suggested that 
woodbine and honeysuckle were identical. 
In Norfolk, at any rate, the name woodbine, 
is, I think, universally applied to the wild 
convolvulus (bindweed). I believe it is so 
in some other counties ; but Dickens, having 
drawn upon Norfolk for much information 
and character-study, may have adopted the 
name from this source. Shakespeare, too, 
was evidently of opinion that it was not, 
at any rate, synonymous with honeysuckle. 
Bentham, I see, gives it so, but I am not 
sure how far this is followed by other 
authcrities. And is Bentham always right 
in his popular synonyms? For instance, 
he calls Solanum dulcamara “ deadly night- 
shade.” Now surely the name “deadly 
nightshade” can never refer to anything 
but Atropa belladonna. Solanum dulcamara 
is always called woody nightshade or bitter- 
sweet. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


That Shakespeare used “ woodbine as 
another name for honeysuckle is proved, 
I think, in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
Act III. sc. i. At the beginning of the act, 
Hero, with Ursula in Leonato’s j garden, 
tells Margaret to go to Beatrice, 

And bid her steal into the pleached bower 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. 
Soon after, Ursula, speaking of the hidden 
Beatrice, says :— 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine 20verture. 
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Hero’s words seem to imply that it is the 
flowers of the woodbine that are called honey- 
suckles. 
Writing of Titania’s 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist, 
Net Mezzo says that if the woodbine is the 
same plant as the honeysuckle, there is 
nothing for it to entwist. I fail to see why 
anything should be given for it to entwist ; 
is lt not commonly understood that it lives 
by embracing ?_ Unlike the ‘‘ female ivy ” 
enringing “the barky fingers of the elm,” 
it cannot climb unaided up a straight, plain 
wall. Titania is the honeysuckle, not 
Bottom. The fairies have gone, and their 
queen has “wound” the weaver in her 
arms. W. H. Prncuseck. 


Dickens was almost certainly following 
Shakespeare blindly. The only plants to 
which I have ever heard the name honey- 
suckle applied are the common woodbine, 
the white and the red clover, and the yellow 
rattle. None of these, except the first-named, 
is a climber. 

As for Shakespeare, Canon Ellacombe 
suggests (‘Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of 
Shakespeare’ p. 126) that by woodbine he 
means the plant generally, and by honey- 
suckle the flower of the plant, and this is 
made plausible by two quotations in the 
‘N.E.D.’ (s.v. Honeysuckle, 2, b, ‘The 
flower of the woodbine”’). The first is 
dated 1573-80: ‘‘Woodbin that beareth the 
Honiesuckle ”’ ; the second 1640: A honey- 
suckle | The amorous woodbine’s offspring.”’ 
The ‘N.E.D.’ in its quotation from ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ retains the commas 
which Net Mezzo has been unable to find 
in any modern edition of the play. 

The only English plant to which Lyte 
and Gerard appear to give the name “ wood- 
binde” in the body of their works is the 
climbing honeysuckle (Lonicera Pericly- 
menum), but Gerard indexes the wild 
clematis or Virgin’s bower under the same 
name, Cc. C. B. 


In the Medway valley—so I am told by 
my native gardener—the only thing known 
as woodbine is the wild clematis (the 
“traveller's joy” of other parts of the 
kingdom), which is so called because it is 
used by the woodmen for whiffs (? withes) 
to bind their faggots. The great con- 
volvulus is bearbine ; the lesser convolvulus 
is rip ge ; and the honeysuckle is always 
called by its proper name, never a “ bine ” 


at all. The name bindweed, which we 


used in Yorkshire for the convolvulus, 

does not seem to be known at all in this 

Medway valley. H. SNOWDEN WarD. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


When the “bindweed”’ is spoken of 
about here, the convolvulus is meant ; 
when ‘“‘ woodbine,” the honeysuckle. 

R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


See also ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ Book I. 
chap. ii. JoHN T. PaGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Miuirary CANAL AT SANDGATE: Mar- 
TELLO TOWERS (10 S. xii. 228).—The Kentish 
Gazette of 8 Jan., 1805, contained the follow- 
ing :— 

““The Canal through Romney Marsh has been 
projected, and is executing with unexampled 
activity, at various places along the whole line ; and 

reat numbers of labourers, lately employed at the 

ocks and public works of the metropolis, and at 
other places, are arrived to assist in effecting it. 
The expense of cutting (only) is estimated at 
£150,000. In addition to this line of defence, 
Martello towers are to be constructed on the edge 
of the sea.” 

On 15 February the Gazette had this 
paragraph :— 

“Mr. Rennie, the able engineer of the London 
Docks, is gone down to inspect the works of the 
canal now cutting at Shorncliffe, and in Romney 
Marsh, in consequence of an order from H.R.H. the 
Commander in Chief.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


There is a brief account of the Shorncliffe 
and Rye Canal in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ s.v. 
‘Canal.’ Among the following works might 
be found further information :— 

“Treatise on Rivers and Canals,’ by L. F. V. 
Harcourt, 1882. 

‘ Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, 
Canals, and Railways of Great Britain,’ by Joseph 
Priestley, 1831. 

‘Public Works of Great Britain......Canals,’ &c., 
by F. W. Simms, 1838. 

‘Bradshaw’s Canals and Navigable Rivers, by 
Hy. Rodolph de Salis. 

‘British Canals: is their Resuscitation Practic- 
able?’ by E. A. Pratt. 

J. Hotpren MacMIcHAEL. 


Gomara’s ‘CONQUEST OF THE WEAST 
Inp1a’ (10 S. xii. 270).—The first edition, 
Medina, 1553, folio (see Dibdin, ‘ Lib. 
Comp.,’ 1824, 457-8), was translated by 
T(homas) N(icholas), London, 1578, 4to 
(see Lowndes, pp. 1396-7, impression of 
1868). Dibdin states that the edition of 


1553 contains the author’s exact wording, 
and that he got into trouble about it with 


Or 
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the Spanish American authorities. The 
sale of a copy is recorded in ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ 1894, No. 1,370. S. L. Perry. 

[Mr. H. J. B. Crements and Mr. W. H. Perr 
also refer to Lowndes. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xii. 268).—The following may help to answer 
V. H. C.’s questions: 1, “ Equal to either 
fate” is probably a translation of “in 
utrumque paratus’”’ (Virgil, ‘ Aun.’ ii. 61) ; 
2, “Sits in permanence” of “‘sedet eter- 
numque sedebit ” (‘ Ain.’ vi. 617); 3, “ Sing 
history ” of “‘regum facta canit ’’ (Horace 
‘Serm.’ I. x. 42); 4, “Sting of truth” of 
“vis veritatis atque acritas ’’ (Lucius Attius 
preserved in Nonius Marcellus, 493, 14). 

The Rev. E. C. E. OweEn’s quotation, 

As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shape it as he would. 
is from Tennyson’s ‘ The Passing of Arthur,’ 
ll. 14,15. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Equal to either fate,” or rather “‘ equal 
to either fortune,” is from Eugene Aram’s 
speech on the occasion of his trial, but 
possibly he may have borrowed it from 
some earlier author. J. TALBorT. 


V. H. C.’s fifth quotation, 

Pays all his debts with the roll of his drum, 
is a line in a comic song popular about 1840. 
I forget the title, but the first lines were :— 

How happy the soldier who lives on his pay, 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day! 

Formerly, as has been more than once 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ when a regiment 
took up its quarters in a town, a sergeant 
went through the streets and read at the 
corners a warning to the inhabitants not to 
give credit to the soldiers, as they were not 
liable for debt. A drummer went with the 
sergeant, and before each reading rolled 
his drum to call attention to the warning. 

M. N. G. 


” ‘ 


See Wordsworth’s ‘Intimations of Im- 
mortality,’ ix., for 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 


Of the eternal Silence. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


_ The lines about which Mr. RestTay 
inquires, ante, p. 288, 

Praise is devotion fit for mighty minds, 

The diff’ring world’s agreeing sacrifice, 
are by Sir W. Davenant, and will be found 
in ‘The Oxford Book of English Verse,’ 
p. 309. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


CowPER: DOWLING: THEIR PRONUNCIA- 
TION (10 8S. xii. 265).—The poet certainly 

ronounced his name Cooper. My mother 
in her youth was a frequent visitor at Lady 
Throckmorton’s, and is probably now the sole 
survivor of those who were acquainted with 
any friend of the poet’s. My mother has 
often told me (and the other day, being now 
in her eighty-seventh year, told me again) 
that nothing enraged the old lady more than 
to hear the name pronounced “with a 
cow.” Any one who so pronounced it 
received no second invitation to the house 
of the lady who had so often entertained 
Cowper at Weston Underwood. Lady 
Throckmorton retired in her old age (as 
was then the custom of the dowagers of the 
county and the neighbourhood) to North- 
ampton, where my grandfather, William 
Drake, was chaplain of St. John’s Hospital. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
Reform Club. 


A variation in spelling, such as the names 
Cooper and Cowper present, appears to be 
a@ survival of independent attempts to 
express an identical vocable by means, or in 
terms, of a somewhat imperfect literal 
medium. If the English alphabet included 
both an omicron and an oméga, we could 
write or spell such words as “door,” 
“floor,” or ‘‘ window,” in a shorter and 
more certain manner, and probably the 
sound of the poet’s name would never have 
become a subject of dispute. 

In solving difficulties consequent upon 
literal inadequacies, the historic method, 
whereby we trace back the name or word 
to its origin, or root idea, seems by far the 
better; but this process implies a correct 
valuation of the modifications which possibly 
or actually have occurred. 

In this respect analogy is helpful. To the 
end, therefore, of assisting those desirous of 
settling the true pronunciation cf tha nam2 
Cowper, I venture to submit an illustration, 
by restating the variations in the spelling of 
my own patronymic which I have noted 
while searching historical records. The first, 
taken from the Journal of the House 
Commons, Ireland (1666), is the simplest 
form, ‘“‘ Doling.” The short 0, as sounded in 
“doll,” might easily be uttered here as the 
interpretation of the sign for the intended 
long vowel sound ; and for this reason the 
name so spelt but seldom appears. Such a 
set-back, however, to the prerogative of 
o was not to be tamely accepted. A spirited 
attempt to enforce it is found in “ Dooling.” 
But since the double vowel is not pronounced 
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as o in such words as “fool’’ or “ tool,” 
a more cautious penman, and yet a more 
prodigal, has set the name forth as “ Doole- 
ing” (“Marquis of Ormond MSS.,’ vol. i.). 


In another volume of the Hist. MSS. Com- | 


mission may be observed the evident hand 
of an economist, by the form ‘ Doleing ” 
(1663); while in the same collection may 
be met a rearrangement of those letters 
as Doeling” (1643). Meanwhile, more 
scholarly minds were exercised upon the 
problem of the true expression of the long o, 
with the result that “ Doulingus ” appears 
in Latin, and “ Dowling ”’ in English, as the 
recognized forms. But in ‘“‘ Browning” 
and ‘*‘ Downing” the ow has another value. 
The long o therefore may be said to have 
failed to declare itself unmistakably in the 
final form of my surname. I fear the vocable 
of Cowper or Cooper is in like case—awaiting 
the deliverance that comes by perfect literal 
expression. J. N. Downe. 
48, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Fic TREEs IN THE Crty (10 S. xi. 107, 178; 
xii. 293)—The following additional notes 
appeared in The City Press last month, and 
may be worth recording, as completing the 
information on this subject. That in the 
issue for 18 September was as follows :— 


“ Aldgate is scarcely an Arcady, but there is 
something arcadian in Aldgate sitting under its 
own fig tree. The tree (unfortunately there was no 
vine to keep it company), under which Aldgate-ians 
sat and meditated, long grew in front of the ward 
school in Jewry Street—how long nobody knew. 
It was generally believed that the tree had a past— 
quite a respectable one, of course. Indeed, it was 
somehow understood that it was one of the trees 
that adorned the grounds of the ancient abbey of 
Holy Trinity, which for many centuries held reli- 
gious sway in the Aldgate neighbourhood. The 
ward seminary was erected on a part of the site of 
the abbey and its gardens, and when the school was 
built the tree was evidently allowed to remain. 
Certainly it formed a beautiful adjunct to the 
building. he school, a picturesque old-world 
structure, has been demolished to provide space for 
an extension of the Sir John Cass Foundation, and 
the old fig tree has disappeared no one knows where. 
Its loss will be regretted by many. Luckily, how- 
ever, it has left a successor. Two or three years 
ago Mr, A. M. Sly, then one of the churchwardens 
otf St. Katharine Cree, took a cutting from the tree, 
and planted it in the churchyard of that parish, 
where it is in a flourishing state, though we fear 
the offspring can never become so interesting or so 
hallowed as its poor old parent.” 


The following letter to the editor appeared 
on 25 September :— 


Str,—We in the City were all interested in your 
detailed account of the old fig tree in Aldgate, and 
its final end to make room for building. May I be 
allowed to draw the attention of your readers to a 
very fine specimen which is in full leaf and vigour 


in the little-known churchyard of St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, within touch of the Bank of England. 
Prebendary Ingram has cared for it, and made it an 
espalier. To. frequenters of the Auction Mart it 
forms a pleasing background. There is also another 
in the garden of a City rectory, viz., St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, at 19, Finsbury Square ; and the late 
rector, the Rev. J. A. L. Airey (beloved by so many), 
was often solaced when gazing on its verdure. 
Iam, &e., Tuos. FISHER. 
Merstham. 


ALAN STEWART. 


MatrHew ARNOLD, SHELLEY, KEarTs, 
AND THE YEw (10 S. xii. 287).—In Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ Book III., relating the 
story of Narcissus and his death, we read 
(verse 506): ‘‘ His Naiad sisters lamented 
him, and laid their hair, cut off, over their 
brother’? (Riley’s translation, Bohn). A 
foot-note states that it was the custom 
among the ancients of females, when lament- 
ing the dead, not only to cut off their hair, 
but also to lay it on the body when extended 
upon the funeral pile. 

With reference to the yew tree as a pre- 
cursor of death, Pliny, quoting Sextus, 
says that in Greece this tree is known as 
‘* smilax,” and that in Arcadia it is possessed 
of so active a poison that those who sleep 
beneath it are sure to meet death. 

Norman Booturoyv. 


Arnold’s reference to the yew is, as I. M. L 
says, natural enough, and needs no explana- 
tion ; nor is the explanation of the passage 
in Shelley very difficult, as it seems to me. 
Among the signs of grief common at funerals. 
in classical countries was, according to Smith 
(* Dict. Greek and Roman Ant.,’ i. 885), ‘‘tear- 
ing of hair.”’ Solon disliked this, but Shelley, 
apparently, did not, but thought the strew- 
ing of hair on the pall of Time more appro- 
priate than the yew, the Christian symbol of 
immortality. 

Does the passage in ‘Endymion’ mean 
anything more than that the yew is a 
funereal plant, and was carried before the 
corpse to the grave ? C. C. B. 


To cut off the hair was an ancient sign of 
grief: ‘Cut off thine hair, O J erusalem, 
and cast it away, and take up a lamentation 
on high places ” (Jeremiah vii. 29). 

W. H. PrncHBEcK. 


Scort’s ‘ LocuinvaR’ (10 S. xii. 268).— 
Of course, all would depend on the bulk, 
training, and agility of the man. We have 


Scott’s word for the feat having been per- 
formed ‘so light,” and we ought to accept 
it. I should imagine that the fair lady was 
not quite imponderable. 


St. SwITHIN. 
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HoppNnER AND Sir THoMAS FRANKLAND’S 
DavuGHTERS (10 S. x. 168, 233, 294, 374; 
xii, 232).—The identities of the two Frank- 
land sisters which I gave in a former com- 
munication may be taken as absolutely 
authentic, in spite of Burke and Chaloner 
Smith. My authority is a gentleman who 
was for many years a trustee of the picture. 
I have the dates of their birth and of their 
death. The work on John Hoppner which 
will appear in a month or so will contain a 
most interesting letter written by Hoppner 
to Sir Thomas Frankland in September, 
1795, soon after the death of the younger 
daughter. W. RoBeERTs. 


There appears to be little, if any, doubt that 
Mr. RoBerts at the second reference is right. 
According to William Betham’s ‘ Genea- 
logical Tables,’ 1795, Table 716, Sir Thomas 
Frankland, the sixth Baronet, married Doro- 
thy, daughter of Sir William Smelt, by 
whom he had issue Henry, Robert, Amelia, 
and Marion. This Sir Thomas was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas, the fifth Baronet, 
to whom Betham attributes five sons and 
eight daughters. 

As Mr. Roserrs says, Amelia and 
Marianne are the grand-daughters, not the 
daughters, of Admiral Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, the fifth Baronet. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mrs. ALFRED MELLON (10 8. xii. 266).— 
The passing away of this talented actress 
and estimable woman must have revived 
many pleasant memories amongst the older 
generation of playgoers, and not least the 
prominent part Mrs. Mellon played off the 
stage when she assisted at the Dramatic 
Féte held annually in the centre transept 
of the Crystal Palace. Thereat bevies of 
fair artists were wont to coax visitors into 
making all sorts of expensive purchases in 
the cause of charity: I have seen cigars. 
their ends bitten off by fascinating stall- 
holders, sold at fancy prices. 

To the list of associates with Mrs. Mellon 
given by Mr. Rurron I am inclined to 
add the name of John Lawrence Toole, 
mention of whom recalls recollections of 
Mrs. John Billington, another old Adelphi 
favourite happily still with us. 

To supply a part of the information sought 
by Mr. Rurron, I find from the news- 


papers that Mrs. Mellon’s last address was 

Varden’s Road, New Wandsworth; also 

that her final appearance on the stage was 

as Mrs. Candour in ‘ The School for Scandal.’ | 
Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. | 


Dean TucKER OF GLOUCESTER (10 S. 
xii. 289).— Josiah Tucker became famous by 
his writings upon the American troubles. 
He maintained that a separation from the 
Colonies was desirable, and that the supposed 
advantage of the colonial trade to the 
mother country was a delusion. On the 
other hand, he declared that the Colonies 
turned adrift would fall out with each other, 
and be glad to return to political union. 
This policy pleased nobody in England, and 
Tucker, although his views were approved 
in later years by many of the laissez-faire 
economists, was for a time treated as a 
“Cassandra,” under which name he pub- 
lished some contributions to the news- 
papers. The most popular of his American 
tracts was ‘Cui Bono?’ in the form of 
letters addressed to Necker (1781), arguing 
that the war was a mistake for all the nations 
concerned. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ lvii. 283. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


GasPpaR Manor, StTourtToN, SOMERSET 
(10 S. xii. 268).—Stourton is not, I believe, 
entirely in Somerset. It is on the Wilts 
border. It is possible that the wills sought 
for may be among the Salisbury wills pre- 
served at Somerset House. iE 


MAYors ELECTED IN CHURCHES (10 S. xii. 

148).—Archeeologia Cantiana, vol. xiii. p. 441, 

ublished 1880, in an article on Lydd Church, 
omney Marsh, has the following :— 

‘*The latest monumental brass is that of Clement 
Stuppeny, who died in 1608. It lies upon a large 
altar-tomb in the middle of the north chancel (now 
used as a vestry). This tomb formerly stood in the 
south chancel. Around it assemble the Jurats of 
Lydd, annually, on the day of St. Mary Magdalen, 
to elect the bailiff of their town. In New Romney 
Church there is a similar tomb, which was erected 
in 1622 by another Clement Stuppeny, in memory 
of Richard his great-grandfather. Around that 
tomb the Jurats of New Romney annually elect 
their Mayor.” 

At p. 475, in a description of the memorials 
in St. Nicholas’s New Romney, a foot-note 
gives a copy of the inscription, which states : 

‘Here lyeth ~~ the bodye of Richard Stup- 

enye jurate of this towne in first yeare of K. 
iy. viij. who dyed in the xviij yeare of the sayde. 
kynges reigne of whose memorye Clement Stuppenye 
of the same port his great-grandsonne hath caused 
this tombe to be new erected for the use of the 
ancient meeting and election of maior and jurats ot 
this port towne June the 10 Anno Dm. 1622.” 

Dover at one time elected its Mayor in 
St. Mary’s Church; see Lyon’s ‘Hist. 
Dover,’ vol. i. p. 97 :-— 

‘““As their minds were enlightened with the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, their reverence for 
their place of worship decreased, and they soon 
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introduced the electing of their mayor, and their 
representatives in parliament, not only in their 
church, but at the Communion table. This was 
first done in the year 1585.” 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


‘ ARAMINTA’ (10 8. xii. 288).—If this be a 
poem of thirteen eight-line verses, each 
ending “‘My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ ” 
it is included in Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed’s works, and also in Locker Lamp- 
son’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’ (second edition, 
London, 1891), under the title of ‘A Letter 
of Advice, from Miss Medora Trevilian, at 
Padua, to Miss Araminta Vavasour, in 
London.’ W. B. H. 

(Mr. E. C. KE. Owen and Mr. G. WHALE also 
thanked for replies. ] 


Deputation DEFINED (10 8, xii, 268).— 
In Grant Duff’s ‘ Diary, 1896-1901,’ vol. ii. 
p. 96, occurs the following passage :— 

“ Evelyn Ashley in a letter to 7’he Daily Chronicle 
of to-day [March 11th, 1899] explains that the author 
of the definition as a noun of multitude, signifying 
many, but not signifying much, was the late Mr. 
Wortley, brother of Lord Wharncliffe. It appeared 
in The Owl as far back as 1863.” ; 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibstone Rectory, Atherstone. 


EprwortH ParsonaGe Guost (10 S. xii. 
129, 197).—It may be presumed that “ old 
Jeffrey’ died in the house which he is 
supposed to have haunted, and as this was 
a newly built house, his death can be fixed 
within a few years. Is there any trace of his 
burial in the parish registers, or any tomb- 
stone erected to him ? Jas. TALBOT. 


Arms ON A Brass (10 S. xii. 209, 278).— 
It appears probable from Mr. CLEMENTS’s 
reply that this brass, purchased in Bristol, 
was obtained from either Bruton or Wyke 
Church in Somersetshire, and should forth- 
with be restored. 

A MEMBER OF THE 
SoMERSET ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Cot. Goprrey (10 S. xii. 268).— This 

ntleman belonged to an old Oxfordshire 
amily. 

If 'T. DevonrensIs cares to write to me, I 
can offer him some suggestions regarding 
his second query. F. GopFerRy. 

2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


“KNave or Jesus Curist” 


(10 S. xii. 128)—For details as to Dr. 
Gower’s ‘Sketch’ see Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of Cheshire’ (1882), i. xxxili, , 


R. $8. B. 


‘Joun Brown’ (10 8S. xii. 288).—I used 
to sing this song about forty-five years ago. 
I enclose the four verses. Charles Mackay 
was the author of both the words and the 
music, which were published at The Musical 
Bouquet office, High Holborn. The song was 
called ‘John Brown; or, A Plain Man’s 
Philosophy.’ A. T. B. 

Bessells Green. 

[We have forwarded the verses to the querist.] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


— Literature in the Nineteenth Century: an 
_ in Criticism. By Laurie Magnus. (Mel- 
rose. 


Mr. Maenvs's book is to be treated seriously, bein 
neither a compilation at second hand, nor one o 
the brief manuals of literature in which dry bones 
need a body of some warmth to clothe them. 
While, however, it contains matter fit for the 
education of the student, it displays at times an 
affectation of style, and a ‘desire for mere rhetoric 
in itself, which irritate us. Mr. Magnus has at 
any rate a real enthusiasm for his subject, which 
enlivens his narrative. He states in his Preface 
that ‘“‘I have neither consciously adopted an 
opinion at second hand, nor criticized any 
which I have not read,” though obligations are 
expressed to the “‘ English Men of Letters” series. 

fter a ‘Proem’ there are three ‘ Books,’ dealin 
cgenyy, with 1784-1832, ‘The Transit throug 
1832,’ and ‘ The Victorian Age.’ The last Book is 
much the largest of the three. 

The ‘ Proem’ makes an excursion into the philo- 
sophy of the beautiful, which seems to us a little 
amateurish. It also illustrates the author’s rhetoric 
in such a passage as this :— 

““The cloud-capped peak of the Renaissance, the 
purple Puritan height, the glittering summit of 
Augustanism, are revealed in the splendid sym- 
metry of their increasing strength, till the ex- 
pectant spectator turns to the historian of the new 
age and demands the record of its trust, the reve- 
lation of its accumulated power.” 

Many passages similar to this occupy valuable 
space which is needed for the elucidation of the 
tendencies the book seeks to discover. 

Coming to matters of detail, we remark that our 
sense of just roportion does not always coincide 
with the author’s. He deals with Carlyle, we 
think, at excessive length, for we regard the sage’s 
influence as greatly, and on the whole not unjustly, 
decayed. The notice of Jane Austen’s novels ranks 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ first, a position which many 
will endorse, but we are surprised to see ‘ Mansfield 
Park’ put after ‘Northanger Abbey.’ It has one 
of the most pungent and effective female characters 
in fiction, Mrs. Norris. Probably Mr. Magnus 
meant to mention her where the printer has put 
**Mr. Norris” (p. 52). The account of Campbell is 
inadequate as not mentioning his best title to fame, 
his songs, We cannot regard the now somewhat 
oppressive high spirits and high jinks of Christopher 
North as entitling him to an equal place in Jitera- 
ture with De Quincey. Wegertin the reviewers 
typified by Lockhart (J. G., not J. E.) Mr. Magnus 
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writes most judiciously, and his word on literary 
criticism to-day is both justand necessary. He has, 
however, made a mistake in crediting Byron 
with writing in Blackwood against Keats. The 
words of Byron jens are a comment on that 
article. See his ‘ Letters.’ Among the historians 
Thirlwall should have been mentioned. He was 
at least as — as Mitford, and the merits of his 
‘History of Greece’ have been unduly obscured by 
the work of Grote. 

A large amount of space is devoted to Tennyson, 
whose style is analyzed with considerable skill. 
Not unfairly, the limitations of the t are the 
subject of keen strictures. We think, however, 
that the line of ‘Enoch Arden’ criticized on 
p. 183 can be defended as true to nature, if not to 
the conceptions of the upper classes. ‘ Enoch 
Arden’ is not in any case among Tennyson’s “ early 
poems.” For ourselves, we should have awarded 
special words of praise to the splendid Ode on the 

uke of Wellington. Beddoes is treated at exces- 
sive length, and so is Mr. Stephen Phillips. Of 
Mark Pattison’s ‘Memoirs’ it is said that they 
“have the curious value, more difficult to define 
than to appreciate, attaching to the literature of 
introspection.” This is the kind of statement 
which is of little use, and surely it would have been 
possible to explain briefly why the ‘Memoirs’ are 
important and pessimistic. 

Mr. Magnus includes a certain amount of art and 
philosophy in his scheme, and though somewhat 
casual in his mention of living writers, may certainly 
claim to be up to date. For the first time in a short 
history we find Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, the champion 
oo included under ‘Knowledge and 

elief. 

It is remarked that Dickens founded no school, 
though the stories of Mr. W. W. Jacobs are men- 
tioned in this connexion; but at least one popular 
novelist of to-day exaggerates all the Dickensian 
sentiment, and deals in strange disappearances, 
angel children, sudden conversion of villains, &e. 

5 for Mrs. Gaskell, we are told that ‘Mary 

Barton’ and ‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ “ significant at their 
time, are held in less account to-day, when Mrs. 
Gaskell is chiefly remembered as the author of 
*Cranford’......and further as the author of a ‘ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté.”” The two novels mentioned 
still contribute substantially to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
fame, as well as ‘North and South,’ which is a 
document on the conditions of labour more alive 
to-day than the frothy prophecies of Carlyle. 
‘North and South’ might have been mentioned 
under the section of ‘Capital and Labour,’ in which 
Mr. Magnus says clever things about ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.’ 
_ Great attention is devoted to Pater, and we are 
invited to note in some sentences quoted from 
‘Marius’ ‘the rare appearance in English prose of 
particles as supple as in Attic.” This remark does 
not seem to us to be justified by the quotations 
made. At any rate we fail to understand it. 

Throughout the book Mr. Magnus is obviousl 
clever, to use the words he applies to Stevenson’s 
style. The worst of this sort of writing is that it 
leads to a display of the unessential and unnatural, 
and to exaggerations which distort the truth. We 
must say that we prefer the unforced epigram and 
simple statements of ‘Hours in a Library.’ Still 
many people nowadays like to read a style which is 
highly ornamented, and here is much that is both 
ingenious and thoughtful in the pages before us. 


The Pageant of English Poetry : being 1,150 Poems 
and Extracts by 300 Authors (Frowde), is a highly 
successful collection. Seldom have we seen an 
anthology concerning which we were less inclined 
to indulge in the reviewer's privilege of grumbling 
at omissions. R. M. Leonard has, in fact, as the 
Note remarks, included ‘“ comparativel little of 
poor quality, and nota little that is unfamiliar to 
the general reader.” Nearly all the favourite pieces 
for which we have looked areincluded. Tennyson’s 
‘Brook’ is the only notable exception. Among 
less-known writers we are pleased to see extracts 
from Chalkhill, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, William 
Cory, Darley, Lord Houghton, Father Prout, Aubrey 
de Vere, C. z Wells, and Woolner. Among larger 
poems we find ‘ Lycidas,’ Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,’ and Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ We should have omitted 
altogether ——— from drama. A few are given 
under Shakespeare, but other Elizabethans, e.y., 
ee have as much claim to a place for 
their blank verse as Wells has for the insertion of 
two passages from ‘ Joseph and His Brethren.’ In 
Shakespeare’s case familiarity has naturally sug- 

ested most of the extracts, to which we should 

ave been ‘nclined to add some of the most beauti- 
ful lines of his early work—those beginning 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

from ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Act IL, 
se. vii. American writers, such as Emerson and 
Poe, are not forgotten. Some ms are trunca 
in order to gain space, a principle of which we do 
not approve. 

The name of the compiler is unknown to us, but 
we may congratulate him or her on the possession 
of unusual taste and knowledge. The volume and 
indexes are so arranged as to make its treasures 
available with the least possible trouble. Being 
sold ata very moderate price, it should have a wide 
success. 


The Quarterly Review for this month is a mixture 
of signed and unsigned articles. It begins with 
‘The Nationalisation of British Railways,’ by Mr. 
Edgar Crammond, which puts forcibly the objec- 
tions to any scheme for buying up the railways of 
this country. Mr. J. T. Morse, jun., writes with 
some humour and a judicious open-mindedness on 
‘The United States through Foreign Spectacles.’ 
He does not, however, deal with the stumbling- 
block of Tammany, which is a main cause of offence- 
to many English observers. He says that Americans 
are generous givers in private as well as in 9 
From a recent book, the ‘Beggars’ of Mr. W. H. 
Davies, it would appear that they are viciously and’ 
sentimentally generous, for the tramps of the 
United States expect to get hot meals out of houses 
and scorn the idea of any work to win bread. Dr. P. 
Toynbee has secured for his paper on * The Earliest 
English Illustrators of Dante’ illustrations which 
strike us as a novelty in The Quarterly. ‘Sport and 
Decadence,’ an anonymous paper, is full of sound 
sense, but not entirely fair, we think, in some of its 
strictures. ‘The English Conception of Police’ 
introduces us to foreign investigations of a system 
generally regarded as admirable. It is a very 
interesting survey. There is a long article on 
‘Porfirio Diaz: Soldier and Statesman,’ by Mr. 


Percy F. Martin; and the number closes with a 
paper on ‘ The New Radicalism,’ in which the Tory 
of view is emphasized by quotations from 

hakespeare and Virgil, which may be old-fashioned, 
but strike us as very pleasant. : 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. RicHARD CamerRon’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
227 contains the first edition of Lockhart’s * Spanish 
Ballads,’ 7s. 6d. There are rare Baxter colour-prints, 
including the 1851 Exhibition, 16s. 6d.. and ‘The 
Kings and Queens of England,’ 12 cards, ll. 5s. 
Edinburgh items include Ebsworth’s large, view, 
privately issued, 1/. 5s., and David Allan’s two 
views, 1799, lJ. 5s. the pair. Under Dickens is 
Crombie’s caricature plate ‘Boz’s Introduction to 
Christopher North and the Caledonian Youth,’ 
issued at the time of Dickens's visit to Edinburgh 
in 1841, 16s. 6d. Under Scott is the original red- 
cloth edition of the novels, 48 vols., Cadell, 1829-33, 
4]. 15s. The first volume of Zhe Scotsman, 1817, is 
9s. 6d. Under Jacobite is The London Gazette from 
30 March, 1745, to 22 March, 1746, containing 
nformation regarding the 45 not to be found else- 
where, 2/. 5s. Under Scottish Parliament is a 
complete set of the Acts from 1224 to 1707, 13 vols., 
folio, half_ red leather, 1814, &c., 7/. 10s. Under 
Richard Jefferies is “Suez-Cide!'! or How Miss 
Britannia bought a Dirty Puddle and lost her Sugar 
Plums,’ 12mo, 1876, 6s. 6d. This is a spurious 
facsimile which formed the subject of a criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 176 contains 
works under America. There are collections of 
autograph letters. One includes Lafayette, James 
Watt, Frith, Agnes Strickland, Bright, Cornewall 
Lewis, Thoms, and others, 3/. 10s. Another includes 
Louis Blane, J. 8. Mill, Jane Porter, and others, 
27.10s. Under Bunyan is a collection of chapbook 
editions of his writings, 10s. 6d. There is a manu- 
script, with coloured coats of arms, relating to the 
De Ferrars Family, being a genealogical and his- 
torical account, eighteenth century, 2/. 2s. Under 
Dryden is the first edition of ‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ with the misprints on p. 6, very a 
47. 10s. (there are trials, &c., of the same date bound 
in the volume). Under Charles Lamb there is 7'he 
Edinburgh, April_to a 1803, which contains a 
satirical notice of John Woodvil, 2s.6d. Under play- 
bills is a collection of 470 of Covent Garden Theatre, 
from the opening of the new theatre, 10 Sept., 1810, 
to 14 July, 1812, 2 vols., 3/. 3s. Under Scotland isa 
collection of manuscripts and tracts, chiefly con- 
cerning the Union, 2/. 15s. Under Swinburne are 
first editions of ‘A Study of Shakespeare,’ 1880, 
16s., and ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1886, 15s. portion of 
tthe Catalogue is devoted to Foreign Books, chiefiy 
French. There are also a number of volumes of 
pamphlets, the subjects being given. 

Messrs. Henry R. Hill and Son’s Catalogue 99 
contains under Alpine a choice copy of Brockedon’s 
*Tilustrations,’ India proate, 2 vols., folio, full 
morocco extra, 1828, 3/. 3s. Under Blake is the first 
edition of the Life by Gilchrist, new full calf, 27. 2s.; 
and under the Countess of Blessington is Madden’s 
Life, 3 vols., published by Newby, 1855, l, 10s. 
There is a fine set of Britton’s ‘Antiquities,’ &c., 
9 vols., royal 4to, large paper, Longman, 1826-38, 
new half blue levant, 10/._ Under Holinshed is the 


1807 reprint, 6 vols., 4to, 9/.15s. There is a fine | Lg 


f Holbein’s ‘ Portraits,’ Bulmer, 1828, 
is Meyrick’s ‘ Visitations,’ 


1846, 147. 15s, There are works under India. Under 
Shakespeare are the Quarto facsimiles issued under 
Dr. Furnivall’s superintendence, 43 vols. 142. A 
set of the ‘ Aldine Poets,” 53 vols., half-morocco, 


Pickering, is 25/.; and a fine set of Whittingham’s 
‘“‘ Poets,” including translations, 100 vols., con- 
temporary panelled calf, 25/. There is a set of 
Sharpe’s ‘‘ British Classics,” 24 vols., calf, 77. 7s. 
Other works include Dumas’s ‘Celebrated Crimes,’ 
8 vols., Nichols, 1895, 2/. 15s.; Combe’s ‘ Dance of 
Death’ and ‘Dance of Life,’ Rowlandson’s illus- 
trations, 3 vols., russia, 1815-17, 15/. 10s.; the first 
edition of ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 6 vols., 
7s.; Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest, 6 vols. 
(Vols. I. and II. third revised edition), 6/. 6s. ; 
Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ a fine sound 
copy, 1786-96, from the Battle Abbey Library, 
vols., folio, full russia, 25/.; and Sotheby's 
‘Principia Typographica,’ 3 vols., 1858, 8/. 8s. A 
ortion of the Cetalages is devoted to Natural 

istory, and another to General Philology, Orien- 
talia, Lexicography, &c. 

Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham sends Part I. of 
the Antiquaries’ List of Berkshire Deeds and other 
Documents. This part opens with Abingdon, and 
closes with Drayton. 

Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 16 contains 
some choice examples under Binding. Under 
is ‘The Library of Literary Criticism 
of English and American Authors,’ § vols., 6/. 10s. ; 
and under Carlyle is_ the Edition, 
30 vols., 7/. 7s. (one of 300 copies). There is an 
extra-illustrated copy of Knight’s ‘ Life of Erasmus,’ 
1750, 6/. 15s. Under Early Playing Cards is a 
remarkable collection of heraldic playing cards of 
the Peers of Scotland, 1691, 12/.10s. ‘There is a list 
under French Court, and a collection of Indian 
Tracts. Under Washington Irving is a handsome 
set, New York, 1908, 6/. The Duke of York’s 
subscription copy of the ‘Museum Britannicum,’ 
with the plates specially coloured by the author, 
bound in red morocco, decorated with the Order of 
the Garter, figures of birds, &c., 1791, is 7/. 7s. 
Under Persian is Shirazi’s life of Omar Khayyam 
one of 250 copies, ll. 1s. The Edition de Luxe o 
Dawe’s ‘ Life of Morland,’ printed on_ specially 
manufactured paper, folio, is 4/. 4s. The books 
include a selection from the Beaufoy Library. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 

P. Lucas and W. H. Peet.—Forwarded. 
B. Iowa. —Outside the scope of 

Worcester. — You should consult one of the 
many books on the subject. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND, 

THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ, 1829-69. 

THE FRENCH PROCESSION: A PAGEANT OF GREAT WRITERS. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE. 

HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. , 


NEW NOVELS :—THE COLUMN OF DUST. LITTLE SISTER SNOW. THE BEGGAR IN 
HEART. SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS. 
SURRENDER. A DAMSEL WHO DARED. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—BRITAIN AT BAY; PARIS IN 1814; TALE OF TWO CITIES; 
TUCK’S CALENDARS. 


SCIENCE. FINE ARTS. MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


KIPLING’S ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE COMEDY. 

THE MENDICANT AT FIRST-HAND. THE LAST KING OF POLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—Ann Veronica ; Kitty Aubrey ; The Unlucky Mark ; The Holy Mountain; Faces in 
the Mist ; Trial by Marriage. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Great Britain and the Congo; The Crime of the Congo; Spain of the 
Spanish; Ceres’ Runaway; Laurus Nobilis; Masters of Literature; Emma and Persuasion ; 
Things seen in Egypt ; South Africa. 

CAMBRIDGE NOTES ; DANTE’S ‘CONVIVIO’; BRISTOL MEMORIAL TO SYDNEY SMITH; 
JEANNE D’ARC; ‘THE POE CULT’; ARITHMETIC IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 
‘FRENCH VIGNETTES’; THE ROMAN CHURCH AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy; Anthropological Notes; Peruvian Antiquities ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The National Loan Collection ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—The Birmingham Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Don; Gentlemen of the Road ; The Burbages and the Transportation of ‘‘ The Theatre.” 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 
JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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MESSRS. 


Yol. V., containing Parts IX. to XII., co the 
work. Small 4to. ly shortly. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND. 


Newly edited from the MSS. By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


Already published :— 


Vol. I. (containing Parts I-III), 18s. net. 
Vol. II. (Parts IV. and V.), 12s. net. 
Vol. III. (the ‘Itinerary in Wales’) 10s. 6d. net. 
vie IV. (Parts VII. and VIII.), 12s, net. 
e present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to 
Mist aith for the care she has bestowed on a congenial task. The 
result of Miss Smith’s editing is eminently satisfactory. The 
‘Itinerary,’ hich is interspersed with extracts from charters and 
lives of the saints, abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal 
period, and there are few who will not find the —— old 


antiquary an amusing and most instructive com 
Peat eatminster Gazette. 
A Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


BELLS 


BOOKS. 


THE HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. PALEY BAILDON, F.S.A. 
Issued Quarterly. Freely illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BELL have now taken over the a eblioniton of this Magazine, 
which will be printed in ayes vf the Chiswick Press. The overdue 
April number is now ready (dated September), and the July number 
is in active preparation, and will qs published as soon as possible. 

Contents of the Sept Sea issue (No. 42, Vol. XI): HENDON. 
DENE-HOLES—HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY RECORDS—ESSEX 
FAMI iT. BENNET'S, PAUL'S WHARF 
OLD peealaee BRUCE CASTLE, TOT- 
TENHAM HOUGHTON CONQUEST, 


UNIFORM WITH BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Post 8vo, bound in cloth, profusely illustrated, 1s, 6d. net. 


THE CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. 


By FREDERICK W. WOODHOUSE. [Ready. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


‘*The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book buyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” —Athencwum. 
Complete Catalogue of nearly 800 volumes will be sent on application. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


IN THE PRESS, 2 vols, small post 8vo, 5s, each. 
THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 


READY SHORTLY. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


ROBINSON'S Translations of the ‘ Utopia’; together with 
Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper and others. 

Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, 3s. 6d. 
DANTE. The Divine Comedy. 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. 

New Edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. 


In 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Newly ey into English Prose by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A 
Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. 


NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLUS. 


A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text by 
WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and 
Cc. HEADLAM, M.A. 


Cheaper Re-Issue of ‘V.R.Ir’) 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece, and many other 
Portraits and Illustrations. 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


Messrs. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections of 100 or 50 volumes 


from these famous Libraries, for £11 11s. or £6 6s. net respectively. 


The volumes 


may be selected without any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, which 
now include nearly 800 volumes in all departments of literature. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


London: 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Lrg th Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 


Published 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane O.—Saturday, October 23, 1909. 
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